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A Word About Keats 

verse — and to that infinitesimal detail of it, the life and 
dreams of man. 

And then the tragic poignancy of his suffering — for un- 
fulfilled love and early death caught his spirit unready and 
unreconciled; and the great things he had done seemed 
slight to his despair in contrast with those "high-piled 
books" unwritten in his "teeming brain." Of course we 
know now that his disease was a direct infection from the 
young brother whom he had nursed tenderly to the end; 
and that the medical malpractice of his time speeded him 
off as fast as possible by prescribing a starvation diet. It 
is small consolation to feel that today a science more 
enlightened might have saved him to round out Dante's 
fifty-six years and rival the majestic mass of the great 
Italian's completed labors. Fortunately there is a higher 
consolation: a few perfect poems, which, being perfect, 
are therefore in themselves complete, sufficient. 

H. M. 

THE SUB-CONSCIOUS CLICHE 

To what extent does language, created and constantly 
influenced by a nation's thinking, react upon the thinking 
which creates it? 

Rabindranath Tagore brought this old question of the 
philologists to my mind afresh when he said recently in 
Chicago, speaking of transferring his poems from Bengali 
to English, "It was not like translating, it was recreating 
in another medium." 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I take this to mean that the English words themselves 
influenced the thought back of the poems, since this 
thought must have been the same in both cases. So it 
has occurred to me that the influence of words in our 
mother tongue is probably so ingrained in us that we are 
unable to perceive it, but that in a foreign tongue we might 
be able to catch a glimpse of its action. And I have been 
amusing myself by comparing the stock poetical cliches of 
several languages. I do not mean the stock similes, for 
the influence would be too hard to trace here; but the 
rhyme cliches, in which it is more apparent. I know only 
two other languages, French and German, well enough to 
do anything with this, but I wish some more scholarly 
poet would consider it. 

A tendency is so much easier to recognize in its exag- 
gerated forms, when it reduces itself ad absurdum, that I 
shall offer as examples the worst possible cliches. 

They pertain, it seems, in all languages to the tender 
sentiments. The word heart for example. In English 
the standard rhymes to it are part and dart. Part follows 
naturally enough perhaps. But why should we, out of 
the innumerable images pertaining to love, have fastened 
with such tenacity to that of Cupid's dart and the con- 
crete image of a pierced heart, except that it rhymes? 
I can find no such persistent reference, indeed very little 
reference at all, in either French or German doggerel to 
this particular image. Has not the accidental physical 
sound of the words foisted it on us? In German the 
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The Sub-conscious Cliche 

standard rhymes to Herz are Schmerz {pain) and Scherz 
{a gay whimsy or joke). In French coeur is a syllable more 
easily rhymed, so the cliches are less marked, but pleure 
seems to be the most common with meure a close second. 
In all of these it appears that the melancholy side of love 
is uppermost in the mind of the budding poet of whatever 
nation. But the precise form this melancholy takes would 
seem to depend on the rhymes he finds to hand. 

In this connection French offers an excellent example. 
The word tendresse, of which the French are very fond, has 
a cliche ivresse (literally drunkenness but figuratively rap- 
ture), which follows it everywhere. This image of being 
drunk on love is so seldom found in either English or 
German that one cannot help thinking it is suggested by 
the rhyme. 

Sometimes of course the natural sequence of ideas hap- 
pens to rhyme and so the words become wedded, as kiss 
and bliss, or eyes and skies; which last — curiously enough, 
since the words are both of northern origin — rhyme also 
in French, yeux and cieux. But how about our English 
rhymes for love — above and dove? Is either of these ideas 
inherent in the idea of love? L' amour on the other hand 
seems to suggest to the sentimental Frenchman toujours, 
though this follows more naturally and is not a perfect 
rhyme. In German Liebe is difficult to handle, and is 
most often either lopped off or imperfectly rhymed with 
trube {forlorn). 

Of the cliches on other subjects life in English is accom- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

panied by strife, naturally enough perhaps, but more per- 
sistently than elsewhere. And to the French patrie seems 
to carry with it most frequently tyrannie. Country in 
English doesn't rhyme easily, but we are apt to distort it to 
rhyme with free. Germany, which is fond of its Lieder, 
brings in constant reference to Flieder {lilacs), for no 
very visible reason except the rhyme. There are others 
of course, but these are enough to point the question. 

Perhaps the poetaster who is responsible for these 
cliches does not set down in them what he wants to say, 
but what he can say; and certainly the better poet, being 
more accustomed to riding the only half tractable steed of 
language, hesitates to use them. But is it not possible 
that the association of ideas started by the rhyme has 
driven, with these better poets, down into the subcon- 
scious, whence it emerges in other forms than those re- 
quired by the rhyme ? Have we not even in better English 
lyrics more reference to the dove— though it be carefully 
unrhymed — and more wounded hearts, than we should 
otherwise have? Do not the French think more often of 
rapture and the Germans of lilacs because of this? 

Short of some instrument of precision, on the order of 
that which my doctor friend invented in a dream one 
night after a bout with several poets, an instrument which 
measured with scientific exactitude the value of a poem, 
and gave it a number like the Bertillon system — there will 
probably be no definite answer to this question. But the 
idea has amused me. /'.'. T. 
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